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Dad's Sacrifice 


“But Dad, I’ve got to work on Satur- 
day if I’m going to earn enough money to 
go to academy next year,” Dick was saying 
to his father one summer evening. 

Dick’s dad wanted him to go to academy, 
so Dick had rented a room in the city and 
found a job. Unfortunately, his employer 
expected him to work on Saturday. 

“Sure, I know it isn’t best,” Dick went 
on. “But it’s only for a little while, and 
I’m earning a lot more money this way. 
I won’t have to work so much at academy 
next year, which means Ill be able to spend 
more time on my studies, and that way I'll 
be able to work better for God later on.” 

“Son,” said Dad, “obey God in all things. 
He will help you get a Christian education 
even though you do not work on Sabbath.” 

Soon Dick returned to the city. He 





thought often of what his dad had said, 
for he loved him dearly, and especially 
so since his mother had died. He remem- 
bered now that sad day, when he was seven 
years old. His mother had gathered her 
family around her bed and had asked each 
child to promise to meet her again on that 
golden morning when Jesus comes. Dick 
had promised, and he really did want to 
do what was right. But he felt that if he 
asked his employer to let him off on Sat- 
urday he would lose his job. Se 

Then one night he woke up suddenly 
in the dark. A nameless horror was clutch- 
ing at his heart. Something was wrong— 
something at home. Dad was in trouble; 
he had had an accident. 

He could not shake off the terrible feel- 
ing, try as he might. And when he finally 
fell back to sleep it was to a troubled, toss- 
ing slumber from which he awakened in 
the morning still tired and apprehensive. 

So he was not surprised when a message 
was handed to him: “Your father has been 
struck by lightning and killed.” 

Dick told me his story as we sat on the 
front porch of his home. He is older now. 
His own son has finished academy! 

“What happened after you got that mes- 
sage?” I asked. 

“It set me thinking,” he said. ‘‘Dad had 
always wanted me to follow God all the 
way, and I hadn’t been doing it. Now he 
was gone. I went to my boss before the 
next Sabbath and told him I couldn’t work 
on Saturday, and to my surprise he let me 
off as nicely as you please.” 

“Did you go to the academy?” I said. 

“Oh, sure. And that’s not all. I have 
never had a bit of trouble over working 
on Saturday since then. I always found that 
when I went to my employers with courage 
and courtesy they would let me off. I just 
wished I had tried it sooner, before Dad’s 
life was sacrificed for me.” 

As I drove home I wondered within 
myself if any of the rest of us are doing 
things we know aren’t right. If so, let’ 
stop, or God may permit some great traged 
to come into our lives, too, to bring us back 
to Him. 


Your friend, 


oe Waxesel 














How Jack Stilled His Conscience 


By GARY GLEASON 


ACK was fourteen and in the eighth 

grade, but he had many friends in the 
academy nearby. Most of these boys were 
older than Jack, and it flattered him to 
think that they—especially one we shall 
call Joe—counted him as a friend. 

One night as Jack was getting ready to 
go home from a play period at the academy, 
Joe asked him to go with him to a show 
at Noblesville. 


Jack had never been to a show before, 
but he wanted to go with Joe. 

Joe came around to Jack’s house the 
next night and Jack asked his mother if he 
could go to Noblesville with Joe. His 
mother thought a minute and said Yes, he 
could go if he didn’t get into trouble. So 
off the boys went. 

When Jack returned home after seeing 

To page 19 


Jack thought if he did enough bad things his conscience would finally stop bothering him. 
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“ll have to make a crash landing,” my husband 


said. "I think we'll get out alive.” 


"| Will Be With Him in Trouble” 


By ELVA B. 


OMEDAY when we are in heaven, I 
want to ask my guardian angel about 

something that happened (or rather, didn’t 
happen) to me today. 

There will be other questions about near 
accidents that my angel will explain—such 
as times when I didn’t know I was in 
danger and my angel intervened. 

Today, however, I know the angel took 
care of me, and I want to ask him some 
questions about it when I see him face to 
face. 

My husband uses an airplane in his busi- 
ness and recently sold the one he had. Last 
week we went to Kansas to buy a new one. 
Today we started back East in the shiny 
plane, quite unaware that our lives would 
be endangered. My husband says that in the 
twelve years he has flown his own ship, 
in more than six thousand hours of flying 
time, he hasn’t had an experience that 
equaled this one. 

After visiting relatives in two States we 
left a small airport in Nebraska for our 
homeward journey. The attendant at the 
airport said, “There is a snowstorm ahead. 
You may have to do a 180.” 

After we were in the air, I asked my hus- 
band, “What did he mean by a 180?” 

“He meant that we might have to turn 
around and come back,” my husband ex- 
plained. “There are 180° in a straight line.” 

We had been on our journey about a 
half hour when we noticed that it was 
snowing, and the farther we went the more 
it snowed. 


GARDNER 


I had been with my husband in years past 
when we had flown under, through, or over 
rain clouds for a short distance. But I had 
never flown into a snowstorm before, and 
didn’t know how blinding it could be. 

“Why don’t you go up a few thousand feet 
and get above the clouds?” I asked. 

“Because this is a new ship and I’m not 
sure what it can do,” he replied. Then to 
encourage me he added, “We may pass this 
storm any moment.” 

Once he flew out of the storm and came 
into 2 clear space where we could see a few 
miles around us, but we were not going in 
the direction we wanted to go, so eventually 
we turned southeast again. 

Suddenly the storm was so heavy that 
we could not see a hundred feet below us. 
We followed a railroad track for some time. 
In this way we avoided the water towers and 
radio towers. 

Flying 150 miles per hour several thou- 
sand feet above the earth, one hardly notices 
the speed. Flying at the same speed near 
the earth is a different thing. If we had 
been able to fly in a straight line following 
the railroad tracks, our lives would not have 
been in such great danger, but we were 
among hills, twisting and turning constantly. 
Had my husband not been an experienced 
pilot, and a very exceptional one, the ship 
would surely have crashed. 

Because of the twisting of the railway 
line we finally had to fly over one of the 
hills, unable to see what might be in front 
of us. Across the hill we sped. I gasped as 
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another higher hill reared its head before 
us, while tall trees slipped under our wings. 
In split seconds my husband turned the 
nose of the plane straight into the sky. 

I pressed my lips tight together and 
prayed, “Dear God, send extra angels to hold 
the wings of this plane.” Over and over | 
prayed. 

“Watch for towers and power lines,” my 
husband said. 

“Dear God, send some more angels,” I 
@p:ye0 Under our plane the trees, hills, 
houses, and roads flew by. The plane was 
turned to the right, to the left, it did the 
180° turns; sometimes we saw nothing but 
a blanket of snow, sometimes we saw the 
roads and houses. 

“I will never leave thee, nor forsake thee.” 

“Please, God, show us where we are,” I 
prayed. We had lost all count of the land- 
marks on the map. The new radio didn’t 
pick up a station, and if it could have done 
so, my husband was so absorbed in directing 
the ship he could not have used the radio 
anyway. 

“Please, God, bring us out of the storm 
into the sunshine so we can see where we 
are going.” 


One terrible hour passed 
before we came out of the 
storm. In that time I had 
talked over many things 
with Jesus. I prayed espe- 
cially for a dear one at 
home who would be left 
crashed. 

We flew for some time, trying to locate 
a town with a water tower. Most towns 
have the name in large letters on the tower. 
On and on we went, unable to find a town 
with a tower or a landing field. 

Then a very serious thing happened. 
Snow had found its way into the vent-that 
lets air into the gas tank. Since no air could 
get in, no fuel went into the engine, and 
the engine started to sputter. 

My husband worked frantically with the 
throttle, managing to get a little gas into 
the engine—then another sputter, more 
working with the throttle 

“Tl have to make a landing somewhere,” 
my husband said. “I may not save the ship, 
but I think we will come out of it our- 
selves.” 

I knew what that new ship meant to him 

To page 19 





alone if we 








Snow cut off our vision; the radio was silent. We had to fly close to the ground in order to see 
where we were going. Then the engine began to sputter, and we knew we had to land—but where? 
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CHAPTER 8: A RACE FOR LIFE 








JOHN PATON 


Missionary to Cannibals 


ADAPTED FROM JAMES PATON 


HA the night I stayed in the branches of 
the chestnut tree while my enemies laid 
plans to kill me. 

Yet it was one of the happiest nights of 
my life. Jesus came so near to me that I 
wouldn’t mind spending many nights in 
trees like that, if it would glorify God. 

I was enjoying myself, when Nowar sent 
his son to call me down. 

“You must get in the canoe and sail 
around to Mr. Mathieson’s mission station 
at once,” he said. “Follow me, and I will 
show you the way.” 

My life and the lives of my native teach- 
ers now hung upon a very slender thread. 
I felt we were in almost as much danger 
from our friends as from our enemies. 

If I had been a stranger to Jesus and to 
prayer, my reason would verily have given 
way, but my comfort and joy sprang out of 
these words: “I will never leave thee, nor 
forsake thee.” “Lo, I am with you alway!” 

We reached the beach, just inside the 
harbor, where the sand was beautiful and 
white. Many of the natives had assembled 
there to see us off. 

One of them, Arkurat, promised to lend 
me his canoe if I would give him a roll of 
calico. I gave him a large roll and he ran 
off and hid it. Then he refused to let me 
have the canoe. “If I have to flee,” he said, 
“my family will need it.” 

He demanded an ax, a sail for his canoe, 
and a pair of blankets. 
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I gave them to him—and then he told 
us we could have only the small canoe for 
two. But I insisted on getting the canoe for 
five. I paid him well enough for it. He only 
laughed and mocked me, so I prepared to 
start and travel overland to Mr. Mathieson’s 
mission station. He then said, “My wrath is 
over! You may take it and go.” 

Then Faimungo, the chief who had re- 
fused to go with us, came forward and said, 
“Missi, they are all deceiving you! The sea 
is so rough, you cannot go that way. And if 
you should get round the point, Miaki has 
men there to shoot you as you pass the 
Black Rocks. All the paths on the land are 
guarded by armed men. I tell you the truth. 
I have heard all their talk. Miaki says he 
hates the worship, and will kill you. They 
killed your goats and stole all your property 
yesterday. Farewell!” 

The native teachers, the boy, and I now 
made up our minds to get into the canoe 
and attempt the trip. It was the only gleam 
of hope left to us. The five of us embarked 
in our frail canoe: Abraham first, I next 
Matthew after me, the boy at the steering 
paddle, and Abraham’s wife sitting in the 
bottom. 

For a mile or more we got away nicely 
with the island protecting us from the wind, 
but when we turned to go south for Mr. 
Mathieson’s mission station, we met the full 
force of wind and sea, every wave breaking 
over and almost swamping our canoe. The 








native lad at the helm stood up, crying, 
“Missi, this is what the sea always does! It 
swallows up all who seek its help.” 

I answered, “We do not seek help from 
it, but from Jehovah Jesus.” 

Our danger became very great, as the 
sea broke over and lashed around us. My 
faithful mative teachers, overcome with 
terror, threw down their paddles, and 
Abraham said, “Missi, we are all drowned 
now! We are food for the sharks. We might 
jas well be eaten by the Tannese as by fishes. 
But God will give us life with Jesus in 
heaven!” 

Seizing the paddle nearest me, I ordered 
Abraham to grab another within his reach. 
I told Matthew to bail out the canoe for life, 
and the lad to keep firm in his seat. “Stand 
by your post,” I ordered. “Let us return! 
Abraham, where is your faith in Jesus? Re- 
member, He is ruler on sea as well as on 
land. Abraham, pray and ply your paddle! 
Keep up stroke for stroke with me. Our lives 
depend on it. God can protect us. Matthew, 
bail with all your might. Don’t look round 


on the sea and fear. Let us 
pray to God and ply our 
paddles, and He will save 
us yet!” 

Dear old Abraham said, 
“Thank you for that, Missi. 
I will be strong. I pray to God and ply my 
paddle. God will save us!” 

With much labor, and amid deadly perils, 
we got the canoe turned; and after four 
hours of terrible struggle we succeeded in 
reaching smooth water again. Day was 
breaking. We had reached shore, exactly 
where we had left it five hours before! 

Drenched and weary, with the skin of our 
hands sticking to the paddles, we left the 
canoe on the reef and waded ashore. Many 
natives were there, and they looked sullen 
and disappointed at our return. Katasian, 
the lad who had been with us, instantly 
fled for his own land; and the natives re- 
ported that he was murdered soon after. 

As I sat thinking what to do, Faimungo, 
the friendly inland chief, again appeared 
to warn us of our danger, which was now 





The sea was sweeping over us, threatening to swamp our canoe at any moment—and the savages 
were waiting on shore to kill us if we landed. “Ply your paddles and pray,” | ordered the men. 
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greatly increased by our being driven back 
from the sea. All Nowar’s men had fled, 
and were hiding in the bush and in rocks 
along the shore. Miaki was holding a meet- 
ing less than half a mile away, preparing to 
fall upon us. Faimungo said, “Farewell, 
Missi, I am going home. I don’t wish to see 
the work and the murders of this morning.” 

He was Nowar’s son-in-law. He had al- 
ways been truthful and kindly with me. His 
home was about halfway across the island, 
on the road that we wanted to use and under 
sudden impulse I said, “Faimungo, will you 
let us follow you? Will you show us the 
path? When the mission ship arrives, I 
will give you three good axes, blankets, 
knives, fishhooks, and many other things 
you prize.” 

The late hurricanes had so destroyed and 
altered the paths that only natives who knew 
them well could follow them. He trembled 
much and said, “Missi, you will be killed. 
Miaki and Karewick will shoot you. I dare 
not let you follow. I have only about twenty 
men, and your following might endanger 
us all.” 

I persuaded him at some length, and 
finally he agreed to let us follow him. 

My three native teachers and I started 
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after Faimungo and his men. We could 
trust none of them. But feeling that we 
were in the Lord’s hands, it appeared to be 
our only hope of escaping instant death. 
We got away without our enemies’ seeing 
us. We met several small parties of friends 
in the harbor, apparently glad to see us try- 
ing to get away. 

But about four miles on our way, we met 
a large party of Miaki’s men, all armed 
and watching. Some wanted to shoot us, 
but others hesitated. Every musket was, 
however, raised and leveled at me. 

Faimungo poised his great spear and 
said, “No, you shall not kill Missi today. 
He is with me.” Having made this flourish, 
he strode off after his own men, and my 
native teachers followed, leaving me face to 
face with a ring of leveled muskets. 

Sirawia, who was in command of thi 
party, and who once had been my friend, 
said to me, Judaslike, “My love to you, 
Missi.” But. he also shouted after Faimungo, 
“Your conduct is bad in taking the Missi 
away. Leave him to us to be killed!” 

I then turned upon him, saying, “Sirawia, 
I love you all. You must know that I sought 
only your good. I gave you medicine and 
food when you and your people were sick 





and dying under measles. I gave you the 
very clothing you wear. Am I not your 
friend? Have we not often eaten and drunk 
together in my house? Can you stand there 
and see your friend shot? If you do, my 
God will punish you severely.” 

He then whispered something to his 
company that I did not hear; and, though 
their muskets were still raised, I saw in their 
eyes that he had restrained them. I therefore 
began gradually to move backwards, still 

eeping my eyes fixed on them, till the 
ush hid them from my view, whereupon I 
turned and ran after my party, and God kept 
the enemy from following. We trusted in 
Jehovah Jesus, and pressed on in flight. 

We came to a village on high ground 
called Aneai, which means “heaven.” The 
sun was very hot, the path almost un- 
shaded, and our whole party was exhausted, 
especially Faimungo, carrying a load of 
goods he had stolen from me. So he sat 
down on the village dancing ground for a 
smoke, saying, “Missi, I am near my own 
land now. We can rest with safety.” 

In a few minutes, however, he and his 
men jumped up in wild excitement. Over a 
mountain, behind the village and above it, 
there came the shoutings, and from time to 
time the tramp, tramp, of a multitude mak- 
ing rapidly toward us. 

Faimungo got up and planted his back 
against a tree. I stood beside him, and Abra- 
ham’s wife and the two men stood near me, 
while his men seemed prepared to flee. At 
full speed a large body of the tallest and most 
powerful men that I had seen on Tanna 
came rushing on and filled the dancing 
ground. They were all armed and flushed 
with their success in war. A messenger had 
informed them of our escape. 

Faimungo was much afraid, and_ said, 
“Missi, go on in that path, you and your 
teachers; and I will follow when I have 
had a smoke and a talk with these men.” 

I replied, “No, I will stand by your side 
till you go. And if I am killed, it will be by 
our side. I will not leave you.” 

He implored us to go on, but that I knew 
would be certain death. The multitude be- 
gan urging one another to kill us, but I 
looked around them as calmly as possible, 
saying, “My Jehovah God will punish you 
here and hereafter if you kill me or any of 
His servants.” 

A killing stone, thrown by one of the 
savages, grazed poor old Abraham's cheek, 


and the dear soul gave such a look at me, 
and then upward, as if to say, “Missi, I was 
nearly away to Jesus.” A club was also 
raised to follow the blow of the killing stone, 
but God baffled the aim. The men en- 
circled us in a deadly ring, and one kept 
urging another to strike the first blow or to 
fire the first shot. My heart rose up to the 
Lord Jesus; 1 saw Him watching all the 
scene. 

In that awful hour I beheld His own 
words, as if carved in letters of fire upon 
the clouds of heaven: “Seek, and ye shall 
find.” “Whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, 
that will I do, that the Father may be 
glorified in the Son.” I could understand 
how Stephen and John saw the glorified 
Saviour as they gazed up through suffering 
and persecution to the heavenly throne! 

Yet I never could say that on such oc- 
casions I was entirely without fear. Nay, 
I have felt my reason reeling, my sight 
coming and going, and my knees smiting 
together when I was thus brought close to a 
violent death, especially at the solemn 
thought of being ushered into eternity 
and appearing before God. Still, I always 
heard that promise in all its consoling and 
supporting power coming up through the 
darkness and the anguish: “Lo, I am with 
you alway.” And with Paul I could say, even 
in this dread moment, “I am persuaded, that 
neither death, nor life, . . . nor any other 
creature, shall be able to separate us from 
the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus 
our Lord.” 

Faimungo’s men now went on, and I 
persuaded my native teachers to follow. I 
came last, keeping as near Faimungo as I 
could, pleading with Jesus to protect me or 
to take me home to glory. 

The host of armed men also ran along 
on each side with their weapons ready. But 
leaving everything to Jesus, I ran on as if 
they were my escort, or as if I saw them 
not. 

The reader may wonder how they were 
restrained from hurting me, but I believe 
it was by the same Hand that restrained the 
lions from touching Daniel. 

We came to a stream crossing our path. 
With a bound all my party cleared it, ran 
up the bank opposite, and disappeared in 
the bush. “Faint, yet pursuing,” I also tried 
to leap, but I struck the bank and slid back 
on my hands and knees. 

(To be continued ) 
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THE REALLY, TRULY DOLLS 


By IVY R. DOHERTY 


OM loved to keep secrets, especially 

when they were about his two little 
sisters—and most especially when those two 
little sisters were trying to make him tell! 

One of the best secrets he ever had 
began to grow in his mind one day when 
he happened to hear the girls talking about 
their dolls. Elizabeth looked so wistful. 
“Anne,” she sighed, “we are almost too old 
to play with dolls now. Don’t you wish that 
each of us could have just one real doll 
before we grow up? All the dolls we've 
ever had have been made out of old corn- 
cobs.” 

Anne sighed, too. “I’ve wanted a china 
doll for years and years,’ she said. “But 
Mother says she was happy to play with 
corncob dolls when she was a little girl, and 
that the family needs every penny Father 
can earn to buy food and clothing. I wish 
we could earn some money.” 

“Same here,” said Elizabeth. “But we are 
too young, now, and when we are old 
enough we will be too old to play with 
dolls anyway.” 

Tom listened to all that the girls said, 
and suddenly his face broke into a grin. 
“If I know anything, those girls would like 
to know what I’m thinking right now,” he 
chuckled. “What a secret!” 

Another day the girls were reading their 
books under the big old elm tree when 
Tom rushed over to them. 

“Guess what, you two!” he blurted out. 

“Mr. Reisig was here,” Elizabeth said. 

“Of course! Everybody knows that,” Tom 
sneered. “It’s something more exciting than 
that.” 
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“I’m not good at guessing exciting things,” 
Anne protested. “Tell us before we burst 
from curiosity.” 

“It is about me,” Tom teased. 

“That really is exciting mews, then,” 
laughed Elizabeth. “I forgot, of course, 
that any news about you is always exciting, 
isn’t it?” 

Tom grew red in the face. “If that’s how 
you're going to act, then I won’t tell you!” 
and he strode indignantly to the house. 
Mother was always an appreciative audience. 

Elizabeth and Anne chuckled together. 
“Tom doesn’t seem to realize that we are 
old enough and wise enough to add up two 
and two,” the older girl said. “Mr. Reisig 
was here. The news is about Tom. All right 
—almost every time Mr. Reisig comes he 
needs help. The only possible conclusion 
we could draw from the visit is that Mr. 
Reisig has hired Tom to work for him. 
Right?” 

Anne chuckled again. “Right!” she ex- 
claimed, and the girls put aside their books 
and began to play house with their corncob 
babies. 

Thoughts of Tom faded from their minds, 
and they began wishing once more for 
really, truly dolls. They talked about the 
beautiful dolls they had seen in McBeth’s 
store downtown and of how lucky some 
girls must be to get such dolls to play with 
and to take to bed with them at night. 

When the next morning dawned, Eliza- 
beth and Anne found that what they had 
guessed about Tom was true. He was to 
work for Mr. Reisig for three days, picking 
strawberries. Now if Tom were a boy of 
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Elizabeth crawled under the huge four-poster bed and hugged Suzanna for the very last time. 


fourteen nowadays, he would expect to earn 
several dollars each day; but because he lived 
in the days before 1900, his chest swelled 
with justifiable pride because he earned a 
dime each day. And it was hard work, too, 
even though Mr. Reisig told him he could 
eat as many strawberries as he felt like 
swallowing. But when his stomach got so 
full that he felt the berries might start 
running out his ears, and his back and leg 
muscles ached, and the summer sun beat 
mercilessly on his tired body, picking berries 
became hard work, and there was absolutely 
no fun attached to the operation at all. 

But he had promised Mother and Dad 
he would do his best if they would let him 
take the job. And besides, he wanted the 
money for that secret plan he was working 
on, so why give up because of discomfort? 
He'd see the job through if it were the 
last thing he did! 


No wonder Tom’s whistle was gay when 
on the third afternoon Mr. Reisig paid him 
the enormous sum of thirty cents and he 
made his way to McBeth’s store! He was as 
proud as a king when he had made his 
special, secret purchases and was finally 
on the way home with a very bulky, odd- 
shaped package under his arm. In his 
pocket, jingling with a few nails and a 
bolt, was his third dime. He'd keep that 
there as long as possible. He would feel 
rich just to know it was there, but doubly 
rich when he was with the neighbor boys 
and they pricked up their ears at the jin- 
gling sound. They were never to know that 
some of the noise was produced by some- 
thing other than coins! 

Elizabeth heard a buggy horse coming 
along their road and called to Anne, “Let's 
go. It’s sure to be Tom in Hansons’ buggy. 
He’s awfully late tonight.” To page 17 
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HE storekeeper looked at me _ blankly. 
“I’m awfully sorry, madam,” he said po- 
litely, “but we don’t sell spools of thread in 


“Remember, remember the fifth of November, 


this shop.” 
“But, excuse me, you do,” I said desper- i 
ately. “There are lots of them right there Gunpowder, treason, and plot: 


behind you on that shelf.” 

The storekeeper looked around incredu- 
lously. And then I saw his face light up. 
“Ah!” he exclaimed, “you must mean these 
reels of cotton. Of course! What a pity we A F N 
didn’t understand each other better to 
begin with!” ; 

Spools of thread, reels of cotton—this 
was only one of the many confusing dis- 
coveries we found we had to face when our 
family moved from Canada to the beautiful 
British Isles nearly six years ago. The 
money was different, and the accents, of 
course. We learned we had to ask for corn 
flour, not cornstarch. And it is a very nice ber. On many streets there appeared dozens } 
compliment in England to be called of children (mostly the grimy, hole-in-the- 
homely, because it means a person is home heel, hair-over-the-eyes variety), each group 
loving and likable. We will have to watch hauling the  strangest-looking apparition | 
what we say when we return to Canada. I behind it—an ungainly dummy, often face- 
don’t suppose many Canadians would take less, sprawled carelessly in an old pram (er, 
kindly to being called homely! excuse me, baby carriage) or cart. 

One of the strangest things we noticed To each passer-by, the children would 
became apparent toward the end of Septem- call out: “A penny for the Guy?” 








Well! This was just too mysterious! We 
would have to look into the matter. 

Research brought the following story to 
light. 

King James I of England may have been 
a very learned man when it came to books, 
and it’s true he got his name in all our 
Bibles, but he certainly didn’t know very 
much about the art of getting along with 
people. Unfortunately, he had  Satan’s 
trouble—pride. 

One day in a speech to Parliament he 
said: “I am chosen by God to rule Great 
Britain, and my power is very great. I can 
set a man free, or order his death. I am the 
high judge of every man in my kingdom. I 
can raise a man to be a lord, or I can put 
him down to be a beggar. I can tax my 
people as I please. It is the duty of all men 
in my land to love me and serve me faith- 
fully. I am the only ruler of Great Britain.” 

The members of Parliament (Parliament 
is similar to the Congress in the United 
States) were very upset by the king’s at- 
titude. They believed in freedom of speech 
but James I did not. They wanted freedom 
of religion. He did not—and it nearly cost 


im his life. 
The king was head of the Church of 


ngland. He ordered his bishops to see that 
all men worshiped as he said they should. 
Everyone must go to church on Sunday and 
other holy days, and use the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer that had been written for the 
church. 






The guards crouched, silent as cats, in the shadows. 


There was a man in the tunnel with lantern and bag. 





BENNY FOR THE GUY 


By PEGGY HEWLETT 


The Roman Catholics, who had the pope 
as their head, requested that they be allowed 
to worship in their own way. But the king 
remembered that the Catholic king of Spain 
had sent the 130 ships of the great Armada 
with 24,000 men to invade England less 
than twenty years before. The Catholics 
were ordered to worship as other people did 
or be punished. 

A group of men from respectable homes 
had a meeting in protest. They thought 
everything would be much better if Eng- 
land had a Catholic king and the pope were 
once more head of the church. 

These men decided to take drastic steps. 
They felt that God would be pleased if they 
blew up the king and Parliament with gun- 
powder. It was just as though a handful of 
men today should conspire to destroy the 
capitol building in Washington or the Parlia- 
ment buildings in Ottawa. 

This small group of Catholics tried to 
think of someone they could trust to carry 
out this treachery. 

It was evident that the chosen man must 
be completely fearless and trustworthy. 
Someone suggested a young man by the 
name of Guy Fawkes, who was at that time 
a gay soldier of fortune in Flanders. A very 
self-confident man of thirty-five years, he 
was enjoying a brilliant military career. 

Such a daring plan took months of secret 
planning. Guy Fawkes was intrigued by the 
danger and boldness of it all. 

A residence next to the Houses of Parlia- 
ment was rented in the name of Thomas 

To page 16 
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By HARRY BAERG 


VII—USES OF WOOD 


ANSWERING QUESTION 7: Name several examples of the kinds of wood 


used for each of the following: 


a. Flooring for houses f. Railroad ties 
b. Common plywood g. Support beams for construction 
c. Furniture h. Bows and arrows 
d. Ax handles i. Best kind of kindling 
e. Fence posts j. Burning slowly and leaving a bed of hot coa'‘s 
MV HONOR Ever since Noah built a base of cheaper wood. The use of water- 


the ark out of gopherwood 
(supposed to be something 
like cedar or cypress), and 
probably even before that, 
man has found many uses 
for wood. It is so strong, 
yet easily worked, that even with all the 
variety of building material we have today, 
more wood is being used than ever before. 

The floors of our houses are usually made 
of wood. Some may be of fir or pine, but 
the better ones are made of carefully milled 
and selected oak or maple. Both red and 
white oaks make beautiful floors for homes. 
Gumwood is also used, and so are a number 
of foreign woods, especially teak. Maple, 
because it is very hard and close-grained, is 
popular for the floors of skating rinks and 
gymnasiums. 

Douglas fir has been one of the most 
common sources of plywood ever since it 
was invented, because it has a beautiful 
grain, takes paint well, and is strong and 
reasonably inexpensive. Cheap plywood for 
packing boxes has for years been made of 
cottonwood and basswood, but in more 
recent times many of the expensive woods, 
like walnut, mahogany, gum, maple, birch, 
and cedar, have been used as a surface on 
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IN TREES 
AND SHRUBS 


proof glue and the process of texturing the 
surface has opened new fields of usefulness 
to plywood. 

Hard and heavy woods, such as oak, wal- 
nut, cherry, maple, gum, beech, and birch, 
are used for furniture. Several foreign woods, 
like the mahoganies and rosewood, are also 
used in America. Wood needs to have a 
beautiful grain and to take a high finish 
when used for expensive furniture. It is 
equally important that it shall not warp or 
crack. Lawn furniture that is to be painted 
can be made of cheaper wood, and for this 
fir and pine are often used. 

Since ax and tool handles take a severe 
beating, they must be made of very tough 
wood. Hickory is exceptionally good for 
this purpose and is used in most cases, but 
hop hornbeam, ash, and black locust are 
sometimes used. 


Railroad ties need to withstand mois 
and rot as well as the heavy pressure and 


vibration of trains. In the West, treated fir 
and larch are used. Once they were hewed 
with broadaxes, but now practically all are 
sawed. In the East a great variety of trees 
are suitable. They include fir, pine, slippery 
elm, hemlock, tamarack, bald cypress, 
honey locust, and some of the oaks. 











Fence posts, too, must resist rot, and 
larch again is widely used in the West. 
Western red cedar is also popular, especially 
in dry localities. Catalpa, white cedar, oak, 
hickory, and many others are used in the 
East. As a rule, the farmer uses the best he 
can find on his farm for the purpose, even 
though it may not be perfect. 

For large construction beams, to support 
roofs of gymnasiums, rinks, and showrooms, 
or to form stringers for bridges and trestle- 
@:* Douglas fir, redwood, and larch are 

st. It takes a big tree to supply beams that 
are twenty to thirty feet long, free from 
knots. For bridge timbers and planks, the 
pitchy butt logs of larch are often used. 
These logs are so heavy that they will not 
even float in water. 

Wood of the yew tree was used by the 
English yeoman in making the longbow, 
and it is still commonly used for that pur- 
pose. In America some of the more south- 
ern Indian tribes found that the flexible, 


















































































































yellow wood of the Osage orange was just 
as good. Many bows now are made of 
hickory or lemonwood. Some are of cedar 
and a stronger wood glued together, and still 
others are made of fiberglas molded over a 
wooden core. The straight-grained Port Or- 
ford cedar that grows along the Oregon and 
northern California coast is by far the most 
popular wood for arrows in America. In 
Europe the Norway pine is used. For hunt- 
ing arrows, birch is good, because it is 
sturdier and heavier than cedar. 

Where can a camper find dry kindling in 
damp weather? Old woodsmen have 
learned that the wood is often dry on the 
underside of a dead cedar log. The inner 
bark of dead cedar will also provide excel- 
lent tinder. Birch bark kindles easily, and 
so do the dry, dead twigs found on the 
lower trunk of a growing spruce. Dead, 
standing timber is usually drier than wood 
that is on the ground, and it dries out more 
quickly after a rain. Pitchy pine, too, will 
provide good shavings for 
kindling a fire. 

For a long-lasting fire that 
will leave a bed of hot coals 
the hardwoods are better 
than the cone bearers. Birch, 
oak, hickory, ash, and maple 
are very good, but they are 
usually too valuable to use 
for fuel. Only the waste 
parts or the “wolf trees” that 
are too crooked and knotty 
for lumber ordinarily go to 
make firewood. Actually, 
every kind of wood will 
make fuel. Many of the 
evergreens make a good hot 
fire, and because they are so 
plentiful they are widely 
used, but they die down 
aeons more quickly and their hot, 
“glowing coals do not last 
so long as those of the hard- 





woods. 
A number of trees, be- 
cause of certain unusual 





characteristics of their wood, 
are ideal for certain spe- 
cial uses: Ohio buckeye, be- 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 


Wood for desks, floors, arrows, 
fires—many different kinds are 
needed for so many varied uses. 
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cause it carves well, for artificial limbs; the 
wood of the holly for piano keys, since it 
takes the black dye particularly well; but 
the black wood, ebony, is also used for the 
black keys. Holly leaves and berries are 
favored for Christmas decorations. The pins 
on telephone poles that hold the glass in- 
sulators are of black locust—no better wood 
has yet been found. Sycamore wood is use- 
ful for the blocks on which butchers chop 
their meat, because it will not split. For 
this reason, and also because it works easily, 
it may be used for saddle trees too. These 
are the rawhide-covered frames on which 
the saddle leather is mounted. 

As most boys know, balsa wood, from the 
South American jungles, is the best one 
can get for model airplanes. Sitka spruce, 
light and strong, was used for propellers of 
planes till the light alloy metals replaced it. 
This wood is still very useful for making 
orchard ladders, which need to be light as 
well as strong. Alaska cedar is a tree with 
a wood that is as yellow as spring butter 
and that rivals the skunk in odor, but it is 
well suited for building boats. 

Magnolia has a fine-grained wood that 
will not warp, and it is just right for making 
the slats of Venetian blinds. Dogwood and 
persimmon wood, which is actually an 
ebony, are excellent for shuttles in the 
weaving industry and for golf clubs, as the 
wood is very hard and can take a lot of 
beating without becoming frayed and 
splintery. It is said of the dogwood shuttles 
that they actually polish themselves with 
use. 

Isn’t it fortunate that we have so large a 
variety of trees from which to choose wood 
to meet the many different needs? 


A Penny for the Guy 
From page 13 


Percy, one of the plotters. Fawkes took 
charge of the place, pretending to be Percy’s 
servant and answering to the name of 
Johnson. 

At first the plotters thought it would be 
necessary to dig under the Parliament build- 
ings, but a cellar was discovered immedi- 
ately under the House of Lords. This sim- 
plified matters a great deal. 

Now Guy Fawkes went to work. Parlia- 
ment was scheduled to sit on November 5. 
Many weeks prior to that date, Fawkes 
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secretly smuggled thirty-six barrels of gun- 
powder into the cellar. He covered them 
with firewood, coal, and iron bars to increase 
the force of the explosion. 

As the fatal day drew near, he returned 
to the cellar with fresh stocks of gunpowder 
to replace any that might have become 
damp. The plan must not fail! 

But one of the plotters grew increasingly 
uneasy. He had a friend who was a member 
of Parliament. Unless he was warned, this 
friend would die with the others. Secretly 
the conspirator sent a letter of warning fo 
his friend not to be present when Parlia- 
ment opened on November 5, 1605. The 
letter was taken to King James. The proud 
king was terrified. He remembered with 
horror how his father had died from gun- 
powder. 

“Search the cellars!” he cried. 

The king’s chamberlain and others has- 
tened to the cellars underneath the Houses 
of Parliament. Returning, they reported: 
“We have found nothing but barrels, faggots, 
and coal.” 

“I don’t like the sound of those faggots 
and coal. Go back and move them; see 
what is underneath!” commanded the king. 

Upon finding the gunpowder, the cham- 
berlain came back and faced the king in 
great alarm. 

“Let sentinels stand guard at the doors of 
the cellars!” ordered James. 

So it was arranged. Early in the morning, 
the guards saw a man approaching with a 
lantern. Tense and catlike, they crouched 
low and watched, scarcely daring to breathe. 
The intruder entered the cellars and laid a 
train of gunpowder from barrels to door. He 
was setting the stage for the final terrible 
act. Parliament was due to open officially 
the next morning. 

Just as the unwary plotter, the fearless 
Guy Fawkes, was leaving, the sentinels 
sprang up and grabbed him. 

“What are you doing here at this hour?” 


they demanded. 


swered, “I am come to see my property.” 

“Show us what is in your bag.” 

Finding material for lighting the gun- 
powder, they bound the young man. The 
king was informed, and swift messengers 
were sent to track down the other leaders 
of the plot, but they had scattered. 

In spite of his willingness to take part in 
this treachery, it must be recorded that Guy 


Without apparent fright, Fawkes “6 


e 








Fawkes behaved with the utmost fortitude 
when arrested. He would not at first reveal 
the names of all his accomplices, but gave a 
narrative of the plot. Only after severe 
torture did he allow the names to be wrung 
from his lips. 

His companions tried desperately to make 
a stand in an old house, but several were 
wounded in an explosion. Four were killed 
as they tried to flee. Most of the others were 
aptured. 

The terrible plan was laid bare just a few 
hours before the opening of Parliament. 

How different things might have been 
had James I practiced humility and toler- 
ance! 

Guy Fawkes, with others, was drawn on 
a hurdle from the Tower of London to a 
scaffold erected opposite the Houses of 
Parliament. 

Before dying, Fawkes made a_ short 
speech expressing his repentance. 

For many years after this, people feared 
and hated the Catholics, and all the Catholics 
in the land suffered because of these 
wicked plotters. During almost all of the 
seventeenth century, priests were forbidden 
to hold services openly. In many manor 
houses where the squire was a Catholic, a 
tiny secret room was built between the 
thick walls of the chimney and the roof. 
This served as a hiding place for the priest. 
Here some members of the family would 
creep every morning for services. Often 
priests would live in secret this way for 
many years, unknown even to servants in 
the manor. These hidden places became 
known as “priests’ holes.” 

To this day, before every state opening of 
Parliament, the cellars of the buildings are 
traditionally searched by Yeomen of the 
Guard. 

And now, 350 years later, it has become 
the custom for children of this country to 
construct a crude effigy of Guy Fawkes. For 
many days before the memorable Novem- 
ber 5, these children collect pennies for 
fireworks from passers-by on the streets. 

As night settles over England on the 
fifth of November, great bonfires are 
lighted all over the country; fireworks flash 
and zoom in every direction. The final act 
of the evening is to throw the dummy on 
the fire. 

Three years ago our boy decided to make 
a “guy,” and a fearsome fellow he was, too. 
The children had a small bonfire. A neigh- 


bor brought over a few fireworks. But 
when the time came to consign Guy to the 
fire, our little four-year-old daughter 
snatched him up and ran to hide behind 
the cornstalks in the garden. That particular 
guy lived with the family for a long time, 
until he was finally quietly dissected and 
put back into the rag bag from whence he 
came. And after all, I believe that was the 
better plan. 

When anyone mentions bonfire night, I 
am reminded of a funny incident that hap- 
pened last year: 

Several months before, we had adopted a 
dear little baby boy. How he did eat and 
how fat he grew! When dressed up for the 
cold weather in his brown snowsuit, he 
could scarcely move—let alone sit up! One 
evening in the autumn, the children had 
him down the street in his pram. Thinking 
back, I must admit he did have the shape of 
a guy in the half darkness. 

A young lad who came along just then 
must have thought so, too, because, after 
taking a quick look into the pram, he com- 
mented: “I don’t have a penny for this guy”! 


The Really, Truly Dolls 
From page 11 


Yes, it was Tom. Under his arm was a 
bulky package, and on his lips a lively tune. 
By the proud expression on his face, the 
girls knew that it would be useless to ask 
about the package. Tom's most aggravating 
habit, as they saw it, was the way he en- 
joyed keeping secrets. 

A warm light glowed in the kitchen 
window. Spicy odors of apple pie and the 
fragrance of fresh bread touched the chil- 
dren’s nostrils as they opened the door. 

“Tom, you are awfully late,’ Mother 
chided. But then she saw the bulky package 
and her stern expression changed to 
motherly tenderness. She smiled. “Oh, I 
forgot about that.” 

Then Mother had been in on this spend- 
ing party of Tom’s! And she wasn’t going 
to open the mysterious package right then, 
to ease their curiosity. How exasperating! 

Father arrived from work as Mother was 
bustling about the kitchen, her full-flow- 
ing dress held out by a hoop. She set hot 
dishes of steaming potatoes and beans on 
the table, and a dumpling stew beside them. 
How Mother could cook! 
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Just as everyone was ready to ask a bless- 
ing on the food, Tom burst out, “Guess, 
everybody! A surprise for Elizabeth and 
Anne!” 

With Mother’s carving knife he cut the 
strings that held the wrapping of the “sur- 
prise” and breathed a little triumphant, 
“There!” 

Anne lifted the paper. There was a box 
inside, so she lifted the lid. Smiling up at 
her were the two most exquisite little people 
she had ever seen. She picked up the 
blond baby. Its blue eyes shone with an 
almost human expression, and its long, 
flowing tresses were to her as beautiful as 
those of any fabled goddess. Anne’s eyes 
filled with tears. She wanted to remember 
this joyous moment forever. 

Elizabeth put her trembling hand into 
the box and brought forth the other beauty, 
which was smiling with sweetly demure 
eyes. Elizabeth drank in the quaint loveli- 
ness, from the raven hair to the small 
slippered feet. 

Whatever the girls thought of to say to 
Tom seemed unsuitable. Elizabeth gulped 
a “Thank you,” and turned her back to 
pick up the wrappings. Anne, too, said, 
“Thanks,” wishing all the while she could 
tell Tom what his gift really meant to her. 

The days that followed were as golden 
dreams turned to reality because of the 
dolls. The girls would hurry through their 
chores for the day so they could spend time 
playing with the dolls, for after all, time 
for playing with dolls was fast running out. 
Big girls just didn’t play with them. 

One day Tom raced through the play- 
house door. “Company’s coming!” he an- 
nounced breathlessly. Having company was 
always considered a real event. “Who?” 
asked Elizabeth, gathering Suzanna tenderly 
in her arms. She peeked out over the top 
of the playhouse wall. 

“The Johnsons,” she exclaimed. “Harriet 
and Patsy are with them too. Won't they 
be surprised when they see the dolls you 
bought us?” 

Tom’s chest swelled but he said, trying 
to sound casual, “Oh, I don’t know!” 

The grownups alighted from the buggy 
and went into the house. Elizabeth called 
the girls to join them in the playhouse. 

“See our dolls,’ began Anne. “It’s so 
much more fun to play with these real 
dolls than with our old corncobs.” Then 
she remembered that Harriet and Patsy had 
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only a corncob family, so she added that, of 
course, corncobs were all right. 

The dolls were handed to the company, 
who fell in love with them at once. In fact, 
by the time the grownups eventually 
emerged from the house and called to the 
children that it was time to go home, Har- 
riet and Patsy had become so much attached 
to the dolls that they didn’t want to give 
them back. 

Harriet said wistfully, “If only I had 
doll like your Suzanna, I'd never be r | 
happy again in all my life.” 

Elizabeth bit her lip thoughtfully. She 
felt sorry for the girls. She remembered 
what it had been like before she had had 
Suzanna. 

Pasty burst into a flood of tears. She re- 
fused to be parted from little Mary. The 
children stood looking at one another. 
Elizabeth’s mind raced wildly. What could 
she do? Would it be very cruel to take the 
dolls away from the girls? Maybe she should 
give up her precious Suzanna. 

She called Tom aside. “Tom, would you 
care if I gave my doll to them?” 

Tom’s face clouded in pained surprise. 
For a brief moment he could think of noth- 
ing to say, and then, “Do you want to give 
her your doll?” 

“No, I do not,” Elizabeth stated honestly, 
“but I think I should. All that these poor 
children have are corncob dolls.” She had 
quite forgotten now that just a few short 
weeks before she had been a “poor” child 
herself, with just a corncob baby to play 
with. 

Tom said, “I bought the doll for you 
because I knew how much you wanted it, 
but if you feel you can part with it, give it 
to the girls. Maybe they will be as happy 
as you because of the doll.” 

Elizabeth snatched her doll from Har- 
riet and raced as swiftly as a young fawn 
to the house. Mother was outside talking 
to Mother Johnson. The house was very, 
very quiet. Elizabeth crawled under the 
huge four-poster bed. She couldn't se 
Suzanna in the darkness there, but that did 
not matter. All she wanted was to hug her 
close, and feel for the last time the baby 
she had loved so dearly. Could she part 
with Suzanna? Oh, could she? She remem- 
bered the forlorn faces of her visitors. She 
prayed to God, even though she wasn’t 
quite sure what to say. “God,” she said, 
“wherever You are, do You know what it 
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feels like to have to give away a thing that 
You love too much, almost, to give away? 
If You do, then please help me, because I 
hurt all over.” Of course, God did know 
what it meant to give away that which He 
loved very much, for hadn’t He given His 
only Son to die in the place of sinners so 
that they could be happy forever? 

There was Anne calling. Elizabeth 
whispered, “Good-by, Suzanna. You are the 

icest child I have ever known, and I shall 

ways, always love you.” She wiped the 
Salty tears from her eyes and cheeks and 
called bravely, “What do you want, Anne?” 
Anne was heavy with sadness. 

“Are you going to give Suzanna to 
them?” she asked. 

Elizabeth nodded. She could not trust her 
voice. 

Anne said, “If you can give away the 
thing you love the most in all the world, 
then I can be brave and give my doll, too. 
Let’s hurry before Mrs. Johnson calls the 
girls to the buggy.” 


Running hand in hand, afraid that if 
they did not make haste their good resolves 
would be drowned in regret, they handed 
over their precious babies. Mother wished 
she could have dissuaded them from parting 
with their dolls, but now it was too late, so 
she had to let them do what their hearts 
told them to do. Mrs. Johnson protested, 
but Elizabeth and Anne remained resolute. 


As the clip-clop of the hoofs died away, 
the two stood together, trying to sustain 
each other with a handclasp. They wanted 
to weep, but what could tears do to help such 
wounds? 

Somewhere, several miles away, they 
knew that two little girls would snuggle 
happily in bed that night with Suzanna and 
little Mary, because of their unselfishness, 
and that thought sustained them. 


Because of the really, truly dolls, Tom 
had known the satisfying experience that 
comes from working hard in order to buy 
omething, and from giving it away to 
make others’ dreams come true. 

And far into the years, Elizabeth and 
Anne remembered that although they suf- 
fered much to give happiness to someone 
else, the suffering gave way in time to a joy 
that was worth it all. 

Surely, in their three young hearts was 
true greatness, and it all came about be- 
cause of the really, truly dolls! 


“I Will Be With Him 
in Trouble” 


From page 5 


and his business. He circled around plowed 
fields, trying to find one long enough for 
a ship going at this speed to land on, for 
it takes a really long strip. 

“There is an airport!” I shouted. 

“Where?” 

“Right there!” I called back, pointing to 
the right. We were at the edge of St. Louis. 

There are several questions about that 
trip I want to ask my guardian angel. One 
of them will be this: Were we actually 
near the airport when the engine sputtered? 
Or did the angel pick the ship up and just 
place it there? I think I know, but the angel 
will explain it fully when we meet—soon 
—face to face. 


How Jack Stilled His Conscience 
From page 3 


the show, his mother asked him what they 
had done. 

“We went to Chuck’s home,” said Jack. 
“Chuck’s a friend of Joe, and we played 
some games.” 

Jack’s conscience bothered him quite a 
bit, so to try to keep it from bothering him 
he went to another show, for he had heard 
that if a person did a bad thing long 
enough his conscience would gradually 
weaken. This went on for about a year, but 
still Jack’s conscience bothered him. 

In the meantime Jack passed the eighth 
grade and was out of school for the summer. 
One day, with two of his friends, he 
smoked some cigarettes. When he came 
home his mother asked him if he had been 
smoking. 

“No,” he said. 

But his conscience was still active and 
would not let him rest. He entered the 
academy that fall and soon came the Week 
of Prayer. A call was made inviting the 
students to give their hearts to the Lord. 
Jack accepted. But what was he to do about 
the lies he had told and the shows he had 
been to? He made up his mind that he 
would confess to his mother and to his 
Lord. It was hard enough confessing to the 

To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 





Vil—The Last Supper 


(NOVEMBER 10) 


Memory VerRsE: “If ye know these things, 
happy are ye if ye do them” (John 13:17). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read over the memory verse three times, 
studying its meaning. Review it every day during 
the week. Read the lesson story from the Bible: 
Luke 22:6-26; John 13:1-17. 


SUNDAY 
Preparing for the Passover 


Open your Bible to Luke 22. 

We have now come to the Thursday in the 
last week of Christ’s ministry. 

The time had come for the Jews to celebrate 
the Passover. This solemn feast not only com- 
memorated the time of deliverance when God 
led His people out of Egypt, but it also pointed 
forward to the time when the sacred Lamb of 
God would be slain at another Passover season, 
and when His blood would cause the angel of 
everlasting death to pass by those who accept 
Him. 

“Go and prepare us the passover, that we may 
eat,” Jesus said to Peter and John. But the dis- 
ciples could not imagine where they were to 
hold the feast, for they had no home in Jerusalem. 
They asked Him, “Where wilt thou that we pre- 
pare?” Find the instructions Jesus gave these 
disciples in verses 10-12. 

Everything happened exactly the way Jesus 
said it would. They found the room with every- 
thing for their needs, and there they prepared 
the lamb, the bitter herbs, the unleavened bread, 
and the wine that were needed for the celebration 
of the Passover. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 76. 

THINK what Jesus must have been thinking 
as He saw the disciples get ready for this last 
Passover. 

Pray that you may more fully appreciate what 
Jesus has done for you. 


MONDAY 


Jesus Teaches the Meaning of True Greatness 


Open your Bible to Matthew 20. 
The hearts of the disciples were not at peace 
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as they gathered for the feast of the Passover. 
Something had happened a little while before 
that had made them suspicious and jealous of 
one another. The mother of James and John had 
gone to Jesus with a special request. She wished 
that her sons might occupy the places of great- 
est honor, next to His throne, when He came 
into His kingdom. This had made the other ten 
disciples very indignant, for they also desired 
positions of honor in Christ’s kingdom. They 
did not realize that true greatness lies in serving 
others, not in being served by others. 

In verses 26-28 read how Jesus had tried to 
teach them the meaning of true greatness at that 
time. 

Jesus was sad as they gathered in the Passover 
room. He knew that they must understand true 
greatness before they could happily eat this last 
Passover meal with Him. He must find some way 
of helping them learn this lesson. 

“There is nothing so offensive to God or so 
dangerous to the human soul as pride and self- 
sufficiency. Of all sins it is the most hopeless, 
the most incurable.’’—Christ’s Object Lessons, p. 
154. 

For further reading: 
642, pars. 1-3. 

THINK how much unhappiness people make for 
themselves by being ambitious for high places. 

Pray that jealous, ambitious feelings will find 
no place in your heart. 


The Desire of Ages, p. 


TUESDAY 
A Practical Lesson in Humility 


Open your Bible to John 13. * 

The twelve were still thinking about who 
would occupy the highest places in Christ’s king- 
dom as they partook of the supper. Something 
else was troubling them, too. It was the custom 
at a feast for a servant to wash the feet of the 
guests. There was no servant in this upper room, 
and none of the disciples would take what they 
considered the lowly duty of washing the feet 
of the others. The water pitcher, the basin, and 
the towel were all ready, but none touched them. 
After waiting for a while, Jesus rose from the 
table, cast aside His outer garment, took the 
towel, poured water from the pitcher into the 
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basin, and Himself knelt down to wash the feet 
of the disciples. This action on His part did more 
than words to show the disciples His own spirit 
of love and humility, and the foolishness of their 
pride. Look in verse 6 to find which disciple felt 
too ashamed to let Jesus wash his feet. And look 
in verse 7 for the words of Jesus that made that 
disciple change his mind. The disciples were 
never to forget this practical object lesson. And 
we are not to forget it, either. 

In verses 13-17 find what Jesus said that shows 
that He intends His followers to wash one an- 
other’s feet as an ordinance of humility. 

“The Saviour came into the world to work for 
others. He lived to help and save those who are 


‘The disciples were now ashamed of their 

lousy and selfishness. Their hearts were filled 
with love for their Lord and for one another. 
Now they could give heed to Christ’s teaching.” 
—The Story of Jesus, pp. 97, 98. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
650, par. 2; p. 651, par. 2. 

THINK how vividly the lesson of humility must 
have been impressed on the disciples. 

Pray that you may always be ready to serve 
others in any way that is needed. 


@:: and sinful. He wants us to do as He did. 


WEDNESDAY 
Jesus Establishes the Communion Service 


Open your Bible to 1 Corinthians 11. 

Jesus was happy when He sat down to the Last 
Supper with His disciples. ‘With desire I have 
desired to eat this passover with you before 
I suffer,” He told them. (Luke 22:15.) 

Jesus took some of the unleavened Passover 
bread while they were around the table. He gave 
thanks for it, and broke it in pieces, and handing 
it to the twelve, said, “Take, eat: this is my body, 
which is broken for you” (1 Cor. 11:24). 

He took the cup that held the Passover wine, 
and gave thanks for it, and passed it to the dis- 
ciples, with the words, “This cup is the new testa- 
ment in my blood: this do ye, as oft as ye drink 
it, in remembrance of me” (verse 25). 

In doing this, Jesus was setting an example 
for us of what we should do to commemorate 
His death for us. He wants us to take part in the 
communion service in order that we may keep 
fresh in our minds the remembrance of His 
sacrifice for us. 

“The bread and the wine represent the body 
and the blood of Christ. As the bread was broken, 
and the wine poured out, so on the cross Christ’s 
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“Every time you drink this cup,” Jesus said, “remember that | died and will come back for you.” 
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body was broken, and His blood shed to save us. 

“By eating the bread and drinking the wine, 
we show that we believe this. We show that we 
repent of our sins, and that we receive Christ as 
our Saviour.”—The Story of Jesus, p. 98. 

Just as the feast of the Passover both com- 
memorated the past and pointed to the future, 
so the communion service both commemorates 
what Christ has done and what He will do when 
He comes again. 

For how long did Paul say there would be need 
to observe the communion service? Read the 
answer in verse 26. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
659, par. 3; p. 660, par. 1. 

THINK of what Christ’s sacrifice means to you. 

Pray that His sacrifice may not have been in 
vain for you. 


THURSDAY 


Judas Surrenders to Satan 


Open your Bible to John 13. 

Jesus had been talking to His disciples around 
the table, when He startled them by saying, 
“Verily, verily, I say unto you, that one of you 
shall betray me” (verse 21). 

“The disciples were grieved and amazed at 
these words. Each began to look into his heart 
to see if there was any shadow of an evil thought 
against their Master. 

“One after another they asked, ‘Lord is it I?’” 
—The Story of Jesus, p. 98. 

Only one of the disciples remained silent— 
Judas Iscariot. Then John asked, “Lord, who is 
it?” and Jesus told the disciples that the one who 
dipped his hand in the dish with Him was the 
one who was planning His betrayal. As the dis- 
ciples looked in dismay and consternation they 
saw that Judas—the treasurer, the trusted one— 
was the disciple whose hand was dipping into 
the dish with Jesus. Embarrassed and confused, 
he too asked, “‘Master, is it I?’”’ Solemnly and sadly 
Jesus replied, ‘“‘Thou hast said.” 

Then we read one of the saddest things in the 
Bible. Find what it is in verse 27. 

Judas then left the company of Jesus and the 
disciples. He was no longer a follower of Jesus, 
but a servant of Satan. And Satan had sent him 
on an evil errand. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
653, pars. 4, 5; p. 654. 

THINK about Judas’ decision to go against 
Christ and so become a follower of Satan. 

Pray that you may never by word or action 
surrender to Satan as Judas did. 


FRIDAY 


Check Your Knowledge of the Lesson Story 


1. Whom did Jesus send to get the room ready 
for the Passover? (Luke 22:8.) 

2. For whom were they to look, and what was 
he to show them? (Luke 22:10-12.) 

3. With what request did the mother of James 
and John approach Jesus? (Matt. 20:20, 21.) 

4. What feelings did this request arouse in the 
hearts of the disciples? (Matt. 20:24.) 





5. What did Jesus do at the Passover supper 
that His disciples were too proud to do? (John 13: 
4, 5.) 

6. How did Jesus show that He wants us to 
do as He did and make this an ordinance of 
humility? (John 13:14, 15.) 

7. In what way did Jesus set the pattern for 
the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper as we observe 
it today? (Matt. 26:26, 27.) 

8. To what future event does this ordinance 
of the church point us? (1 Cor. 11:26.) 

9. What startling announcement did Jesus 
make while He was still with His disciples at 
the communion table? (John 13:21.) 

10. By what sign were the disciples to know 
which of them it was that was planning to bet 
Jesus into the hands of His enemies? (John 
26, 27.) 

Have you learned your memory verse? 





How Jack Stilled His Conscience 
From page 19 


Lord, but when he thought of facing his 
mother and telling her, he just couldn’t find 
the courage. 

Then one Wednesday evening about a 
month later Jack and his mother went to 
prayer meeting. The speaker talked about 
the beauties of heaven, and it set Jack to 
really thinking. “I am going to confess to- 
night,” he resolved. 

As he rode home after the meeting, he 
did confess. He told his mother everything 
and asked her to forgive him. Of course she 
did so, and asked him to promise not to 
enter into such a compromise again. 

Today Jack is still in the academy. He is 
happy, and his conscience no longer bothers 
him. Through rightdoing he has made it keep 
still at last! 

In 1 John 1:9 it says, “If we confess our 
sins, he is faithful and just to forgive us 
our sins, and to cleanse us from all unright- 
eousness.” How true this statement is! 

Would you like to know how I know? I 
am Jack! 
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Junior Boys and Girls 


Here are true stories to read, reread, and remember! 


By GWENDOLEN 
LAMPSHIRE 
HAYDEN 





In these nine volumes you will find just the stories 
that will interest you. True tales of mission service— 
mountain caves—storms—wild animals—Indian raids— 
stalwart miners—cattle ranchers and frontiersmen. 

You will discover thrills galore in these narratives 
that range from the Canadian northwest and frontier 
America, to lands across the sea—yet every tense situation 
resolves itself without recourse to violence. 

If you are looking for real enjoyment—here it is— 
and in addition you will find lessons to help you be 
courageous, cheerful, unselfish, and obedient. You will 
find new enjoyment each time you read these REALLY- 
TRULY STORIES. 


Have Mother or Dad order one or all of the nine 


volumes for you. 
PRICE EACH $7. 75 


Add mailing and insurance—15c first book—5c each additional volume 
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LUTRA, the OTTER, No. 1-By Harry Baerg 


COPYRIGHT, 


1. Lutra, the otter, was born a blind, naked mite. 
With her two brothers she nursed while her mother’s 
furry body curled around them like a doughnut to 
keep them warm in the blustery March weather. 
2. Not till after she was a month old did her eyes 

















hae 
4. The young otters were very playful and romped 
around on the sandy bank of the creek, but they 
were afraid to go into the water. 5. When they 
were about four months old the mother thought it 
was time they learned to swim. Her coaxing did no 
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open and by this time her fur had also begun to 
grow. 3. When the youngsters were three months 
old they began to follow their mother around near 
the den, which was dug in the bank of a large 
creek where the mother hunted for crayfish. 











good. She had to grab each one in her mouth and 
drop it into the water. 6. Lutra and her brothers 
quickly discovered what fun they could have in the 
water, and after that they were in it most of the 
time, becoming expert swimmers like their parents. 











7. Most of the otter’s food is found in the water, 
and Lutra soon learned to catch the crayfish that 
formed a large part of her diet. 8. Lutra’s father 
did not enter the den where the mother and her 
family lived, but he stayed near and usually joined 
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the family when they were out. They all lived and 
played happily together. 9. The creek was in a quiet 
part of the country, and few strangers bothered the 
otters, but one day Lutra heard a heavy ‘splashing 
farther up the stream from her and the others. 





